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m  LINCOLN  HAD  LIVED  1 
TO  SHAPE  THE  PEACE 

His  Genius  and  Prestige  Yiewed  as  Equal  to  the  Task 
That  War's  Aftermath  Imposed  on  Johnson 


Last  Tuesday  was  the  sixty-sixth 
anniversary  of  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  his  great  tash  of  re- 
construction. In  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which  is  one  of  a  series  by  a 
keen  student  of  Lincoln  letters  and 
papers,  Mr.  Hertz  discusses  the 
genius  and  prestige  of  the  war 
President  and  holds  that  it  was 
equal  to  averting  the  tragedy  that 
wrecked  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 


w 


By  EMANUEL  HERTZ. 

HAT  if  some  one  had  come 
upon  John  Wilkes  Booth 
as  he  slipped  along  a  dark 
passageway  in  Ford's  The- 
on    the    night    of   April  14, 
and  had  seized  and  disarmed 
What  if  Lincoln  had  lived  to 
out   that    Presidential  term 


atre 
1865, 
him? 
serve 

which  proved  so  disastrous,  not  only 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  but  to  the  hope 
of  an  early  reconciliation  between 
North  and  South?  Was  Johnson 
merely  the  heir  of  an  inevitable  doom 
that  Lincoln  himself  could  not  have 
escaped  and  that  would  have  brought 
his  career  to  an  inglorious  anti-cli- 
max? 

The  time  has  come  when  the  as- 
sumptions of  Andrew  Johnson's  biog- 
raphers and  friends  should  be  care- 
fully weighed.  If  the  facts  justify 
the  conclusions  of  the  authors  of 

|  "The  Tragic  Era,"  "The  Age  of 
Hate,"  "The  Study  in  Courage"  and 

|  "The  Plebian  and  Patriot,"  to  say 
nothing  of  a  great  number  of  lesser ( 
works  of  the  same  tenor,  then  it  is 
time  to  close  this  chapter  of  Lin- 
coln's life  with  a  diminished  appre- 
ciation of  his  abilities  and  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  he  died  when  he 
did.. 

Lincoln's  Strength  Unique. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  theory  not  justified  by 
fact,  if  the  theory  takes  it  for 
granted  that  Johnson  was  another 
Lincoln  or  that  Lincoln  would  have 
acted  as  Johnson  did,  then  we  must 
correct  an  impression  which  other- 
wise will  be  accepted  as  the  final 
verdict  of  history.  That  correction, 
I  believe,  is  due.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  belittle  Andrew  Johnson  or 
to  cast  doubt  on  his  courage  or  in- 
tegrity. But  I  am  convinced  it  can 
be  shown  that  his  failure  was  of  his 
own  making.  It  arose  from  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities.  Or,  if  the 
reader  wishes,  there  was  but  one 
Lincoln.  No  man  could  fill  his  shoes. 
No  man  could  do  the  work  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hand. 

Andrew  Johnson,  certainly,  had 
almost  nothing  in  common  with  him. 
Both  were  of  humble  origin.  Both 
fought  valiantly  for  the  Union.  There 
the  resemblance  ends.    Johnson  rose 


to  leadership  of  the  Unionists  in 
Tennessee  and  subsequently  to  the 
Vice  Presidency  not  because  he  was 
a  diplomat  but  because  he  was  a 
fighter  and  a  hard  hitter.  He  was 
capable  of  beginning  a  speech  before 
a  hostile  crowd  by  laying  down  two 
revolvers  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him  and  declaring  that  if  there  was 
to  be  any  shooting  he  was  ready  to 
take  part  in  it.  But  neither  in 
Tennessee  nor  later  in  the  White 
House  did  he  display  the  slightest 
rudiment  of  tact.  By  his  austerity, 
his  truculence  and  his  aloofness  he 
alienated  the  very  men  whose  sup- 
port he  most  needed. 

His  Tact  and  Tolerance. 
Lincoln,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
possessed  an  almost  sublime  tactful- 
ness  and  tolerance  but  he  knew  his 
job  to  perfection,  he  knew  his  Con- 
gress and  what  he  could  do  with  it, 
and  he  had  been  preparing  all 
through  the  war  for  the  task  of  re- 
construction. For  four  years  he  had 
studied  the  political  leaders  of  the 
North,  consulted  them,  befriended 
them,  helped  them  in  their  States, 
acceded  to  their  demands  for  patron- 
age, and  when  he  wanted  their  as- 
sistance had  been  in  a  position  to 
get  it.  He  knew  the  proper  avenue 
of  approach  to  almost  every  man  in 
public  life.  He  knew  every  man's 
weaknesses  as  well  as  his  strength. 
And  behind  him  he  had  an  army,  a 
navy,  a  citizenry  which  idolized  him. 
He  had  the  press  on  his  side.  Con- 
gress had  gone  home,  and  Lincoln 
is  reported  to  have  said,  with  a 
good  deal  of  assurance,  that  by  the 
time  it  came  back  to  Washington  all 
would  be  settled  and  the  Southern 
States  would  have  returned  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  Union.  He  could 
and  did  look  with  confidence  to  the 
future. 

Lincoln  was  sometimes  blamed  for 
discussing  too  freely  and  openly 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
before  his  Cabinet.  He  certainly  did 
discuss  them,  and  reconstruction  was 
one  of  them.  In  his  last  publio  ad- 
dress, on  the  evening  of  April  11, 
three  days  before  his  assassination, 
he  said: 

In  the  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863.  *  *  *  I  presented  a  plan 
of  reconstruction  *  *  *  which  I 
promised,  if  adopted  by  any  State, 
should  be  acceptable  to  and  sus- 
tained by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  nation.  *  *  *  This 
plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to 
the  then  Cabinet,  and  distinctly 
approved  by  every  member  of  it. 
One  of  them  suggested  that  I 
should  then  and  in  that  connection 
apply  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion to  thp  theretofore  excepted 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana; 
that  I  should  drop  the  suggestion 
about  apprenticeship  for  freed  peo- 
ple, and  I  should  omit  the  protest 
against  my  own  Power  in  regard 


to  the  admission  of  members  to 
Congress.  But  even  he  approved 
every  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan. 

Thus,  from  what  Lincoln  frankly 
said  and  from  the  policies  he  set  in 
motion  long  before  the  end  of  the 
war  no  one  could  for  a  moment  have 
doubted  what  he  meant  to  do.  That 
certainty  stirred  up  one  notable  ges- 
ture of  opposition— the  Wade-Davis 
bill,  which  was  aimed  to  take  recon- 
struction out  of  the  hands  pf  the 

President  and  give  it  to  Congress. 
Senator  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio  and  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Winter  Davis  of 
Maryland  were  both  what  would  now 
be  called  bitter-enders.  They  wanted 
the  South  punished  and  its  leaders 
Shot  or  hanged.  But  Lincoln  quietly 
suppressed  their  bill,  passed  in  1864, 
by  a  pocket  veto,  and  ignored  their 
hysterical  manifesto.  The  people  of 
Maryland  showed-what  they  thought 
of  the  episode  by  refusing  to  send 
Davis  back  to  Congress.  We  will 
come  back  to  Wade  in  a  moment. 

We  see  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  term  in  the  full  stride  of 
his  power.  From  all  that  was  said 
at  the  time,  either  in  the  press  or  in 
the  pulpit— and  almost  all  of  these 
utterances  and  reports  are  available 
—Lincoln  was  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  land.  In  the  North 
the  apotheosis,  if  not  the  canoniza- 
tion which  so  seriously  disturbs  some 
modern  biographers  and  historians, 
was  actually  in  process  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Even  a  third  term  was 
common  talk,  though  it  broke  with 
the  tradition  Washington  had  estab- 
lished. Lincoln,  in  short,  had  come 
completely  into  his  own.  There  was 
no  power,  at  home  or  abroad,  that 
could  have  stirred  up  anything  re- 
sembling a  united  opposition  to  him. 
The  impeachment  of  Lincoln  would 
have  been  a  madman's  dream. 
The  Enemies  of  Johnson. 
But  this  is  enough  of  generaliza- 
tion. Let  us  take  up  one  by  one  the 
men  who  actually  proved  to  be  John- 
son's worst  and  most  effective 
enemies  and  see  how  Lincoln  would 
have  dealt  with  them. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  old  opponent, 
his  leading  competitor  for  the  nomi- 
nation in  1860,  William  H.  Seward, 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln  was 
planning  at  the  time  of  his  assassi- 
nation to  send  Seward  to  England  to 
replace  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Op- 
!  position  to  the  Lincoln  policies  of  re- 
construction from  this  source  is  sim- 
ply unthinkable.  Never  was  a  finer 
friendship  cemented  between  two 
men  than  that  which  had  come  to 
exist  between  Lincoln  and  Seward. 
It  was  Seward,  immediately  after 
the  second  election,  who  said  of  Lin- 
coln's triumph: 

It  has  placed  him  above  the  pale 
of  human  ambition.  Henceforth 
all  men  will  come  to  see  him  as  you 
and  I  have  seen  him— a  true,  loyal, 
practical,  patriotic  and  benevolent 
man.  Having  no  longer  any  mo- 
tive to  malign  or  injure  him,  de- 
traction will  cease,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  can  take  his  place  with 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams  and  Jackson 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  human  race. 
With  Seward  in  England,  the  choice 
for  Secretary  of  State  had  already 
been  made.    This  office  was  to  be 


filled  by  that  fiery  enemy  of  slavery, 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts. 
Lincoln  had  cultivated  Sumner  s 
friendship  as  he  did  that  of  few 
men.  He  made  Sumner  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  White  House,  and  after 
repeated  invitations  practically  forced 


 "T^i  setts;   Boutwell   of  Massachusetts, 

blicans.    The  act  was  character-  Jn  had  appointed  as  first 

?c  When  a  national  ^^  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; 
volved  Lincoln  would  risk  losing  Jofan  A    Logan-a  1  these 

friend  in  order  to  wmover an  or  became  partisan3  of 

nemy.    Usually  he  kept  the :fr end  meagureg  agai    t  the  pros- 

fc  ind  placated  the  enemy  as  well.        ^  They  would  have  dif- 

him  to  attend  the  inaugural  ball  by                      Cnas6i  while  serving  ^  Lincoln>  yet  there  is  no 

gTng  in  person  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  J£m0£at  ability  and  fidelity  a to  believe  that  they  could  or 
going      y  Witti  greet  spent  the   , .  _     a  „-_ed  «  bitter  and  suc- 


nCOln  t0 with  great  ability  and  fidelity  £  rea8on  to  believe  that  ttiey  coum  «» 
«et  him.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spent  the  haye  waged  a  bitter  and  suc- 

The    personal    good-will   betwee,  ^e^ents   of  three  years  m-  | _fnl  warfare  against  him. 
Sumner    and    the    President  we'0 


fm  bv  aSptfng  one  of  his  resigna-  I  J££  ^~coU«  wanted  the  job 
Srest'L^coln  and  Sumner  did  no  ^  Dy  He  seems  to  have  se en  a         ^  the  blow  by  saying 


always  agree-it  was  not  natural  tha 
they  should.  Sometimes  Sumne 
tried  to  interfere  with  Lincoln: 
plans.    On  those  occasions  Linco  i 

sat  down  patiently  and  argued  witl  r  iQ  the  treasury  &nQ  remttll_  ._. 

him,  placing  the  emphasis  always  01         when  the  hope  of  a  P"Jdewnen  death  he  became  one  of  his  great 
L  'restoration  of  the  Union.    The  n  lination  ^^J^^- 
was  fundamental  agreement  there  a  Lincoln>  with  ^nequaiea       *  of  the 
Lst.    It  is  impossible  to  imagim         »ad.  hlm^ef  ^ 
Sumner  as  allying  himself  with  Lin       ted  states>  there  is  no  a 
coin's  enemies,  as  he  did  with  John  chase  was  finally  converted  ^ 
son's,  and  it  is  fantastic  to  picture  chic£   Justlce  he ^could^  ^  ^ 
him  as  voting  for  Lincoln's  impeach 
ment*    Lincoln  and  Stanton. 

And  now  the  index  points  to  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  who,  as  much  as  any  one 
man,  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 

mraosition  to  President  Johnson,  the  ■  —        tfa    administraw,u,  neyer  could  nave  oeen. 

S  litor  of  the  attempted  harsh  critic  ol  Q  promised    Take  Ben  Butler-a  misunderstood 

fmpeLnm  nt,  and  the  embodiment  of  JF^^'ansr^V-*  prom-  man  if  there  ever  was  one.  a  General 


snuffed  out,  wi«=»i.    .        _    smun  ia  an    — 

cancy  in  the  Senate,  when  his  sue  |  ^  „   Colfax  wa  leased 

cessor  in  the  treasury  was  ^tailed  ined  loyal.   After  Lincoln's 

cesser  in  ^  ^  q{  &  Presldential  ana  ^  ^  ^  ^  hig  great 

eulogists,  delivering  his  famous  Lin- 
coln oration  more  than  a  thousand 
times.  That  he  could  have  sought 
Lincoln's  removal  by  disgrace  and 
ve  impeachment  is  inconceivable.  And  . 
Chief  Justice  he  could  no  -  *™ hat  ls  trUe  of  Colfax  is  true  of  other 
turned  against  Lincoln.    He  did  not  who  attacked  Johnson  I 

the  enemies  o^w  made  ^  Boutwell,  Bingham,  Williams  and 
peat  war  President  bad  made  ^  ^  t<>  ^  president 


great  war  ™^  n 
statesman  out  01  a  v» 

The  Effect  on  Greeley 


others  were  loyal  to  the  President 
during  his  lifetime  and  were  among 
his  eulogists  after  his  death.  No 


The  Effect  on  l*ree»e,.  hig  eulogists  after  nis  aeaiu.  xw, 

very  outspoken  friend  and  these  men  were  not  his  enemies-and 
J  *  Zmc  of  the  administration,  could  have  been. 

harsh  critic  01  i"«  promised    „,_,„         -R,,+ipr_ a  : 


ton  oeen.  m  "»°  —   „  .  . 

never  been  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  he 
might  have  fought  "»<f »  ** <J* 
1865.  But,  as  Secretary  of  War,  he 
had  been  Lincoln's  constant  associate 
for  nearly  four  years,  he  had  known 

and  carried  out  Lincoln's  plan  of 

campaign,  and  Lincoln  ha d  heeded 

his  advice  when  it  was  given.  With 

utter  devotion  he  had  guarded  the 

President  against  attack  and  slander^ 

He  had  comforted  him,  as  we  now 

know,  during  moments  of  absolute 

despair  when  Lincoln  contemplated 

resignation  and  even  suicide. 

When  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
came,  Stanton  went  to  ******* 

tell  him  that  he  was  ready  to  leave       intments  anu  ^  ~  ■ ~ 

heSnet.  Lincoln  threw  his  arms   ^  wnich  he  never  would  ha 
ab0ut  him  with  a  warm-hearted  and    ^  ,f      n        ^^  the  junior 
impulsive  gesture  and  said,     It  is    president.  John  Sherman,  t  j 
Zl for  you,  Stanton,  to  decide  when!  tQr  lrom  Ohio  and  a  br°th"  . 

your  d/ty  to  your  country  ceases/  General  william  »  S^ 
If  Lincoln  had  had  any  misgivings!  m&n  was  friendly  to '  Jjnc^  had 
as  to  Stanton's  loyalty  he  had  the ,  can  be  lit tie  doubt  toat  h 

opportunity  to  cut  his  service  Lincoln  lived  O^^^During 

mprelv  bv  accepting  from  a  militant  waae.  u  » 


tms  spokesmen  of  tne 

ra^CuUSpolicyofinipeach- 

^WadeofOh^^e-es-^ 

as  such  ^ir-^fPtaVesucceSsful 
Presidency  in  case  of  a  ^ 


then  and  there  merely  by  accepting 
the  resignation.  When  Lincoln 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man  he  did  it. 
very  often  without  losing  the  man  s 
friendship. 

This  he  did  in  the  case  of  Simon 
Cameron,  his  first  Secretary  of  War 
who  fell  into  the  habit  of  giving 
profitable  contracts  to  his  friends. 
Lincoln  sent  Cameron  as  Minister  to 
Russia,  where  he  would  do  no  one 
any  harm  and'  where  his  political 
gifts  might  do  good.  When  Cameron 
came  back  he  was  well  enough  dis- 
posed toward  Lincoln  to  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  move 
against  him.  Montgomery  Blair 
Postmaster  General  between  1861  and 
1864,  was  in  sympathy  with  most  ol 
Lincoln's  policies.  Lincoln  removed 
him  to  conciliate  the  radical  Jte- 


was  never  dominant  in  the  Senate.  « 

tration  to  the  bitter  end. 
Aside  from  the  men  mentioned 

against  a  living,  idolized  and 
I  triumphant  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Situation  in  the  House. 
I    m  the  House  of  Representatives  the 

I    Colfax  of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the 


THE   ASSASSINATION   OF  LINCOLN 


A  Contemporary  Drawing  of  the  Tragedy. 


a  little  of  comlo  opera,  but  who  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  Congressman  dis- 
played courage  and  ability  second  to 
none.  Lincoln  understood  Butler, 
laughed  at  him,  needed  him  and  used 
him,  shielding  him  even  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  own  Governor,  Andrew 
of  Massachusetts.  The  six  enormous 
volumes  of  Butler's  correspondence 
fail  to  disclose  a  trace  of  hostility  or 
disloyalty  to  Lincoln.  On  the  con- 
trary Lincoln  was  the  only  man  liv- 
ing whom  Butler  honored  and 
obeyed. 

Or  consider  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
against  whose  head  have  been  hurled 
the  maledictions  of  Johnson's  biog- 
raphers. Perhaps  Stevens  loved  no 
one,  but  he  certainly  did  not  hate 
Lincoln.  Nor  did  Lincoln  give  Ste- 
vens cause  for  opposition.  He  cul- 
tivated him,  gave  him  his  full  share 
of  patronage  and  made  of  him  a  real 
supporter  if  not  an  uncritical  one.  A 
J  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  came  to 
Lincoln  from  Stevens  with  a  whis- 
pered request  to  be  appointed  Consul 
at  St.  Helena.  The  President,  not 
being  fond  of  whisperers,  said  in  a 
tone  loud  enough  for  every  one  in 
the  room  to  hear,  "St.  Helena? 
Why,  we  don't  have  a  Consul  there." 
The  man  |was  insistent,  and  Lincoln 


finally  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note: 
Dear  Governor  Seward: 

If  there  be  a  Consul  at  St.  Helena 
[here  he  looked  up  at  his  visitor 
and  interjected,  aloud,  "Mind  you, 
I  don't  wholly  give  up  my  conten- 
tion"] I  wish  you  would  appoint  ; 
the  bearer,  particularly  because  he 
comes  from  Thad  Stevens,  who  has 
not  troubled  us  much  of  late. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Stevens  liked  and  shared  Lincoln's 
humor.  Once  he  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  protest  against  an  intended 
favor  to  Cameron,  whom  he  did  not 
like.  "You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said 
Lincoln,  according  to  ono  of  Cam- 
eron's biographers,  "that  Cameron 
would  steal?"  "No,"  replied  Stevens, 
"I  don't  think  he  would  steal  a  red- 
hot  stove."  Lincoln  could  not  help 
passing  the  joke  along  to  Cameron, 
who  was  so  far  from  pleased  that 
he  demanded  a  retraction.  This 
Stevens  made  in  his  own  fashion. 
"Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "Cameron 
is  very  mad  and  made  me  promise 
to  retract.  I  will  now  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  that  I  didn't  think 
he  would  steal  a  red-hot  stove.  I 
now  take  that  back."  Stevens  was  a 
good  man  to  cultivate.  He  died  in 
1868  three  days  before  the  Republi- 
can primaries  in  Pennsylvania  and 
his  constituents  paid  him  the  unique 
tribute  of  nominating  him  after  he 
was  dead.  » 

There  is  yet  another  angle  from 
which  the  utter  improbability,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  the  theory  that  Lin- 

jcoln,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have 
I  had  to  endure  the  ordeal  that  John-  , 
son  did.    In  the  first  place  it  would  j 
have  been  Johnson,  not  Wade,  who 
would  have  presided  in  the  Senate, 
and  Johnson  and  Lincoln  liked  each 
other   and    supported    each  other. 
"Andy  is  all  right,"  said  Lincoln 
when  the  "Vice  President's  enemies 
came  to  Complain  about  him,  after 
his  rambling  and  incoherent  address 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  after  he  had 
been  sworn  in  as  Vice  President,  > 
which    shocked   so    many    of  hi%| 
friends.  j 
In  the  second  place,  the  removal  | 
of  Johnson  offered  opportunities  for 
political  plunder  which  the  removal  , 
of  Lincoln  would    not   have    done,  j 
Had   Wade   been   installed   in  the 
White   House    the   Radicals  could 
have  replaced  at  one  stroke  the  en- 
tire administration,  beginning  with 
the  Cabinet  and  ending    with  the 
village  postmaster.    It  was  a  game 
worth  fighting  for.    But  had  they 
impeached  Lincoln  they  would  still 
have  had  Johnson  to  deal  with,  and 
from  him  they  could  have  expected 
!no  spoils.    And  that    they  should 
have  impeached  both  Lincoln  and 
Johnson,  or  first  Lincoln  and  then 
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Johnson,  is  too  absurd  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment. 

Need  any  morja  be  said?  I  think 
there  can  be  no  ijoubt  that  the  theory 
we  have  been  discussing  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Johnson's  biographers  to 
add  an  overdue  halo  to  that  .abused 
and  maligned  patriot.  But  the  heroic 
Johnson  needs  no  such  stretching  of 
the  truth.  He  has  achieved  too 
sound  a  claim  to  glory  in  his  own 
right  to  need  to  borrow  from  Lincoln.  1 
He  was  easily  one  of  the  two  or  three 
lmost  indispensable  of  Lincoln's  help- 
ers in  that  mighty  crisis.  This  is 
vouched  for  by  his  selection  as  Lin- 
coln's running  mate  and  it  is  glory 
enough  for  Andrew  Johnson. 

Qualities  of  Two  Men. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  that 
reconstruction  under  Lincoln  could 
have  been  achieved  without  opposi- 
tion, without  debate,  without  innu- 
merable conferences  and  compro- 
mises. But  Lincoln  had  patience, 
kindliness,  political  sagacity,  myriads 
of  friends  everywhere— in  all  of  which 
Johnson  was  sadly  lacking.  As  a 
faithful  subordinate  Johnson  could 
not  fail,  but  he  could  not  be  turned 
into  a  Lincoln  overnight  by  the  mere 
accident  of  a  madman's  bullet. 

The  task  of  healing  the  nation's 
wounds,  by  charity,  by  tolerance,  by 
divine  forgiveness,  was  one  for 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  su- 
premely fitted  and  for  which  Andrew 
Johnson,  unhappily  for  his  country, 
was  supremely  unfit. 

Had  Lincoln  lived  %  believe  there 
would  have  been  no  deep,  generation- 
long  division  between  the  two 
peoples,  North  and  South,  who 
prayed,  as  Lincoln  said,  to  the  same 
God,  and  whose  prayers,  as  Lincoln 
also  said,  could  not  both  be  an- 
swered. 

I  believe  there  would  have  been  no 
"Tragio  Era,"  no  "Age  of  Hate" 
and  certainly  no  impeachment  of 
Father  Abraham. 
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son's  last  hope  of  schooling  vanished  when, 
at  ten,  he  was  given  over  to  a  tailor  to 
learn  the  trade.  At  eighteen  we  find  him 
still  unable  to  read  and  ignorant  of  figures. 
Nevertheless,  Andrew  Johnson  must  have 
shown  promise  of  greater  things,  for  a 
young  woman  who  had  had  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages Johnson  had  missed,  thought  it 
worth  her  while  to  marry  him  and  teach 
him. 

With  such  a  late  start  it  was  not  easy 
to  win  a  place  among  men.  But  Andrew 
Johnson  did  it.  And  once  his  feet  were 
planted  on  the  upward  road,  he  did  not  stop 
short  of  Congress.  A  Southerner,  yet  he 
opposed  secession  "even  after  the  Legisla- 
ture had  declared  Tennessee— his  own  state 
—out  of  the  Union."  The  second  year  of 
the  Civil  War  found  him  military  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  a  post  in  which  his  days  were 
one  long  round  of  danger. 
I  The  next  step  won  for  him  the  V  ice-1  resi- 
dency. Then  came  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  quick  shift  that 
put  the  then  tangled  reins  of  the  nation  into 
his  hands.  . 

For  all  the  lives  of  these  two  men,  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  had  so  much  in  common— 
both  suns  of  the  South,  both  poor,  both  am- 
bitious, both  gallant  fighters  m  what  so 
often  was  a  one-sided  conflict,  both  men 
who  came  out  on  top— they  were  widely  dif- 
ferent It  is  Lincoln  we  remember  best, 
love  best.  His  great  heart  was  higher  and 
tiner  than  all  the  honors  any  nation  could 
build  about  it. 
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